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leave the spiritual building unharmed by the 
storm, then have we cause to praise Him who 
said, ‘‘Peace be still, and there was a great calm.” 
My desire is that thou may gird up thyself and 
be ready to go forth when the command is heard. 
T. Z. 


5th month 8th, 1842. 


Dear Friend :—It is with feelings of grati- 
tude that I am constrained to acknowledge the 
goodness of our heavenly Father for his unmerit- 
ed mercy in keeping near us in times of inter- 
nal as well as external trials and buffetings. 

Yesterday was a day of great suffering, both 
mentally and bodily. Perhaps it may have been 
the sympathy of the spiritual with the infirmi- 
ties of the natural man, but the heavens seemed 
as brass and the earth as iron, and the spirit felt 
as if incarcerated in a dungeon, where no kind 
angel was permitted to hand forth the least de- 
gree of comfort or consolation. I believe all 
this was permitted in perfect love and wisdom, 
to manifest clearly that the time and the power 
belong to Him who is our Alphaand our Omega, 

“md.that we of ourselves can do nothing aright 
without his aid. But thanks be unto him for 
the unspeakable favor, inasmuch as he has in 
some measure, this morning, broken asunder the 
prison walls, and suffered the poor debilitated 
spirit once more to mingle a little in the feel- 
ings of spiritual life. I hope the favor has not 
been bestowed on an ungrateful recipient. 

T. Z. 
First day eve, 10th mo. 22d, 1842. 


Dear Friend :—The mind has been drawn 
into sympathy with thee this evening, with a 
fervent desire that the time of thy release from 
bonds and imprisonment may be near at hand, 
that thou mayst more fully enjoy the invigo- 
rating beams of spiritual sunshine. I believe 
these cloudy lessons are meted out to us in wis- 
dom, and if properly appreciated will work to 
edification. I too, have passed through heights 
and depths, kave felt as the parched earth with- 
out the refreshing showers of rain or the gentle 
dew, but the goodness of our heavenly Father 
will not permit this state of trial to be of longer 
duration than is best for us: therefore thanks 
be to him for his goodness, inasmuch as he has 
been pleased this day, more particularly this 
morning, to open the prison doors and suffer 
some of his poor unworthy servants to rejoice in 
spirit. Mayst thou be encouraged to press on 
towards the mark thou hast before thee: even 
that of a life of holiness, If we can but ob- 
tain the crown at the end of our pilgrimage, all 
our trials in passing through this vale of tears 
should be viewed only as a necessary preyara- 
tion for that blessed immortality with the hosts 
of heavenly spirits. Therefore, be of good cheer, 
saith thy dear friend, =. > 
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Ist mo. 21st, 1843. 

Dear Friend :—Since I saw thee this morn- 
ing, I have been comforted under the considera- 
tion, that there is yet left an evidence of living 
concern for the members of our little meeting, 
particularly so in regard to the younger portion 
thereof. Therefore I can truly say, that my 
spirit salutes thee with the encourageing lan- 
guage of the blessed Jesus, ‘“ be of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world.” No doubt this was 
uttered to stimulate us to endeavor to overcome 
in our measure as he overcame in his measure. 

And truly there is a reward for every sincere 
act of dedication to the Master’s will. There- 
fore it is my desire thou mayst enter into the 
field of labor at the appointed time, and thus 
receive the welcome language of “well done 
good and faithful servant.” Thou wilt have the 
sympathy of one who often feels as the poor 
publican we read of did, entirely unworthy to 


raise up his eyes towards heaven to ask a bless- 
ing. T. Z. 


2nd mo. 12th, 1844. 


Dear Friend :—I have had a little opportu- 
nity of perusing some of the contents of thy 
invaluable book, and as far as I have gone it has 
been the most deeply interesting of any thing 
of the kind I almosteverread. Perhaps it came 
to hand in apropos time, when both faith and 
hope had nearly become lost, when barrenness 
and unfruitfulness bad’ become so apparent to 
my view that I almost despaired of ever doing 
any good. Our 8S. took tea with us yesterday. 
I pointed out to her the letter of Joseph Pike 
as something peculiarly appropriate to our gen- 
eration, and understood from her that thou 
pointed to it also, in regard to myself. Ido not 
wonder thou shouldst so feel, for I have for a 
considerable time felt very much in the condi- 
tion of the elders there alluded to, and truly my 
desire is that I may derive strength in the inner 
man from that fountain which alone is able to 
build us up in the most holy faith; and may we 
leave all the hindering things behind, and press 
forward to make our calling and election sure 
before we go hence to be seen of men no more, 
that so our last days may be our best days ; and 
when it is well with thee, desire a blessing for 
one who is weak in spirit, but sometimes covets 
that our Society may become purified even as 
the pure gold. 

Dear friend, [ hope I have not been” weari- 
some by pouring out to thee a little of my feel- 
ings. May the cement of love to God and one 
another, which was once so proverbial in our So- 
ciety, be more and more sought after, and then 
I believe the unity of the spirit will bind us 
more closely as a people. Then tale bearingand 
detraction will be reduced to a narrow compass. 
Then shall we watch over each other for good 
and not for evil. z. a 
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2nd mo. 14th, 1844. 

Dear Friend :—Hast thou not, as well as my- 
self, passed through a season wherein the well- 
spring of spiritual life appeared to be so deeply 
buried, that it seemed impossible to obtain a 
sufficient supply of living water to keep the im- 
mortal part alive. But oh, how needful for us, 
in such seasons, to patiently wait the arising of 
that power, that is able to cause the invigorating 
stream again to flow, and make glad the whole 
heritage of God. 

If there is a diligent waiting as at the foot- 
stool of the Father, with full purpose of heart and 
sincerity of soul, he will most assuredly arise in 
his own time, which is the best time, although 
we may think he delayeth his coming. The sun 
will surely arise soon after the darkest portion 
of the night ; therefore let us take fresh courage. 
If we are not the victors, the fault will be our 
own. The blessed Master has done his part, 
and if we are unwilling to suffer with him, we 
are unworthy to reign with him; therefore be 
of good cheer. T. Z. 


Sixth day. 

Dear Friend :—It is under feelings of deep 
solicitude for thy spiritual welfare, that I am 
induced to address thee, if happily I may (in 
the Divine hand) be the feeble instrument in 
the least degree of extending a ray of consola- 
tion to thy deeply tried mind. This is the de- 
sire of my spirit to that Being who is able to say 
to the winds or the floods, ‘Peace be still,’ and 
the raging elements become calm. Why should 
I not feel with thee, and be baptised into the 
depths with thee, inasmuch as I trust we have 
both been partakers of the sap of the living vine. 
We must also fill up our measure of suffering for 
the body’s sake. I have said in my heart, O Lord, 
be near to the tried and tribulated ones, suffer 
not their feet to be removed from the sure foun- 
dation, Christ their everlasting rock and refuge. 

If all men forsake Him who is the way, the 
truth and the light, and we be found therein, 
shall we not find acceptance at the end of our 
tried and tribulated journey? O yes, and if 
these trials and provings only have a tendency 
to unite us more and more unto Him, our holy 
head, then they become a blessing to us. Ican 
assure thee that my interest for thy comfort and 
peace of soul is undiminished, and my desire is, 
that the night of affliction may soon pass away 
and the morning dawn with clearness, that so 
thou mayest grow in peace, as the flower of the 
garden after a refreshing shower. May the 
peace of God be with thee now, henceforth and 
forevermore, is the breathing of thy sincere 
friend and fellow probationer. , ee 

(To be continued.) 


You had better find out one of your own weak- 
nesses, than ten of your neighbor’s. 


TELLIGENCER. 


To the Readers of the Friends’ Intelligencer. 

“ Let us hold fast the profession of our faith 
without wavering.” May the revival of this 
exhortation, found upon the page of Scripture, 
stimulate us, who are members of the Society 
of Friends, to examine our individual stand- 
ing, to see whether we are holding “ fast the 
profession of our faith without wavering,” or, 
|having begun in the spirit, are now seeking to 
be made perfect through the flesh. 

Our profession—our faith, if held in its own 
vitality—brings us into immediate communion 
with the Divine Mind, and leads to a practical 
acknowledgement of the sufficiency of that 
Mind, to guide us safely through all the beset- 
ments of time. 

Are we adhering to this simple faith? Are 
we standing with our feet firmly planted upon 
this ground, or are we turning again to the 
weak and beggarly elements, and thus baulking 
the testimony given us to bear, to the suffi- 
ciency of Divine Power, for the accomplish- 
ment of the great work of the redemption of the 
soul. 

Scripture testimony, through the prophet’ 
Isaiah, calls us emphatically, to the great Kter- 
nal Good, as the one object of worship and of 
trust. “Tam the Lord; that is my name, and 
my glory I will not give to another; neither 
my praise to graven images.” And again—‘“T 
am the Lord, and beside me there is no Saviour.”’ 

This great truth is professedly acknowledged 
by us as a people, and also that the tabernacle 
of the Lord our Saviour is with men. Yes; we 
profess to believe that the saving power of the 
Highest is ever present as an operative princi- 
ciple, working in us, if we yield to it, to will 
and to do the good pleasure of our Father in 
heaven, and that herein rests our acceptanee 
with him. 

The mission of Christ—this eternal mani- 
festation of eternal wisdom, power and love, is 
“to put an end to sin, and to finish trans- 
gression,” and it is to a fud/ dependence upon 
this indwelling, ever present, working power, 
that the faith of the Society of Friends espe- 
pecially calls its votaries. 

« Let us then hold fast the profession of our faith 
without wavering,” knowing surely that we are 
not seeking to grasp the shadow, but that our 
reliance for salvation from sin is upon the great 
Eternal Substance—even the redeeming Love 
of God shed forth in every soul—sown broadcast 
over the whole face of his rational creation. 


J.J. 
Philada. First Mo. 1859. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

I consider it just as wrong for a man to lean 
upon himself as to lean upon another, (religious- 
ly speaking ;) and that ancient declaration, that 
cursed is he that trusteth in man, or that maketh 
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flesh his arm, applies with as much force against 
self trusting, as against trusting in others. 

The truth is, no human or finite power is 
adequate for the great work of reformation. 
Therefore, let no man lean upon himself, nor 
upon any other mortal being. But lean upon 
God, and the Word of his power, which if lived 
in and acted under, will enable us to answer 
the great end for which we are created, and 
finally save us with an everlasting salvation. 


GrorGE DuNLAP. 
First mo. 4th, 1859. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The news of our day is of a character to cause 
the reflecting Christian to ponder well his steps. 
For we see in one paper, an account of an auction 
sale of our fellow creatures; where little hoys 
and girls bring from twelve to fifteen hundred 
dollars each. 

In another, that a cargo of African slaves 
have been landed on our shores, and in the next 
we are informed that there are a number of ves- 
sels on the African coast supposed to be concern- 
ed in the slave trade. 

This is sufficient reason for deep reflection by 
every lover of his kind ; the enormous price that 
human flesh demands in the southern market 
stimulates the lovers of money to engage in an 
unlawful and piratical trade, which by the statute 
is a capital crime. But is it a greater crime to 
trade in slaves from Africa, than slaves from 
Virginia or Maryland? I think not. 

But the righteous Judge of all the earth con- 
demns both. Therefore, if our heavenly Father 
requires his children to live in obedience to his 
law, it behoves us to examine well our ways, in 
order to see if any of our actions tend to enhance 
the value of human bonesand muscles; whether 
our love of gold has not caused us to be connect- 
ed with that great chain of oppression and wrong. 

I wish every professed Christian to consider 
this, and especially the Society of Friends, for we 
have long since forbidden our members holding or 
hiring slaves to perform labor. 

And do we not give the slaveholder the mo- 
tive to hold and task his slaves when we pur- 
chase his cotton or sugar; if so, is it not as great 
a wrong to purchase of the slaveholder a given 
amount of produce, as to bold a slave to raise 
that produce ? 

If we would place ourselves and our chil- 
dren in the place of the slave and his chil- 
dren, I believe it would open our minds to 
that light that would cause us to withdraw our 
support from the system, and finally end in the 
abolition thereof. 

A FRienp. 


It seems to be so easy to be good-natured, that 
it is a wotder anybody takes the trouble to be 
anything else. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The following letter written by an educated 
Indian residing at Cattaraugus, and addressed to 
a member of the joint Committee of Friends who 
have been, and still are extending assistance to 
the Senecas on that Reservation, affords a grati- 
fying evidence of the great improvement in the 
moral, social and intellectual condition of these 
Indians, as well as a clear demonstration of the 
result that would have followed, had a just and 
humane policy been extended to the aborigines 
of our country. W. 


Cattaraugus Reservation, Dec. 28th, 1858: 

Since I wrote to you last, there seems to have 
been no material change taken place among the 
Indians, but all seem to be going on quietly. 
There have been no political disturbances among 
them, and the Kansas land agitators are, or have 
been, quiet for some time ; what they may do the 
present winter, I yet cannot tell, although there 
has been some talk of sending a delegation to 
Washington, to urge upon Congress the neces- 
sity of looking into the matter. I am well aware 
that they will not succeed, unless the agitators 
of the Kansas land claim raise the money to 
defray the expenses, as the President and Coun- 
cil will have nothing to do with it, and hence as 
a matter of course, they will appropriate no money 
for that purpose. 

In a moral point of view, there is a steady pro- 
gress among them, and unless some extraordinary 
event should occur among the Senecas, they will 
continue to increase in number, in civilization, 
in morals, and in every other respect, until they 
shall become equal, if not superior to, the 
whites around them ; even now can it hardly be 
said, that they are inferior to their neighbors, 
the whites. And still they have made some per- 
ceptible improvements the past year. There is 
now a new school house at Newtown, among the 
Pagans, just finished by your friend John Hud- 
son; he has been some time to work at it, and 
finally finished it, so that a school will be imme- 
diately opened or commenced on or by the first 
week of the year 1859, so that an opening will 
now and shall be made among the children of 
the Pagan families. What vast difference now 
to what it was ten, twenty-five and fifty years 
ago ; then war was the only employment of the 
men, alld every other concern was left to the 
women; not only was it so with the North 
American Indians, but all other nations which 
have heretofore existed since the world began; 
even the immoralities and vices exist not only 
among the Indians, butarecommon to all nations, 
all of which Christianity and civilization must 
obliterate. The time will come when the Indian 
shall and will be made to feel that it is a dictate 
of enlightened and unprejudiced reason, that the 
being to whom we are indebted for our existence, 
on whom we every moment depend, who directs 
the movements of the system of nature, who 
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daily loads us with his benefits, and on whom 
our hopes of eternal felicity entirely depend, 
should be contemplated with the most ardent 
affection and gratitude—regarded as the most 
excellent and venerable of all beings, and re- 
cognized as the Supreme Legislator whose laws 
we are bound to obey by every tie of gratitude 

The Indian must realize that wherever such 
sentiments and affection pervade the mind, they 
constitute the first principles of piety, the source 
of all holy obedience and the foundation of all 
true happiness. He must become conscious that 
were they universally felt and acted upon by 
human beings, the most high God would be 
adored in every land, his image would be im- 
pressed on every heart, his righteous law would 
never be violated, grovelling desire and affections 
would be eradicated, and our world be trans- 
formed into an abode of felicity, where joys 
similar to that of angels would succeed to scenes 
of wretchedness and woe. 

With great respect, your grateful friend. 
N. H. PARKER. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MEMOIR OF JOSEPH 
CURTIS. 
By C. M. Sepewicx. 
Whenever we meet with the narrative of the 


life of a good man, we feel we have added to our 


list of friends who have done “ their day’s work 
in the day time.” Pleased with our new ac- 
quaintance, we are desirous to introduce him to 
others, that they may share our refreshment 


and instruction. Such was the feeling whilst 
reading the work now before us. The subject 
of the memoir was truly one of “nature’s noble- 
men,” and the spirit of the author so fully in- 
troduces the reader into sympathy with all his 
efforts.to become a good citizen, that we feel no 
hesitation in recommending it to any of our 
young friends who may have an opportunity to 
read it. Joseph Curtis was born in Connecticut, 
9th mo. 19th, 1782. His father was of the 
sect called Sandimanians, who held it wrong to 
acgumulate property. ‘‘ Thrift, thrift,’ the 
maxim of their neighbors, was not early’ instil'ed 
into him. Taught how to spend when a child, 
in after life he knew how. To use the author’s 
words, “ perhaps the sincere adoption of this 
creed may in part explain the singular zeal with 
which Joseph imparted to others all that he had 
to spare from his necessity in after life.” 

In 1800 he entered a store in New York, and 
in 1803 married and settled there. 
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blages at this favorite uncle’s (this dear uncle 
Joseph’s house) for twenty-one consecutive years. 
‘¢ How serene and joyful was his face as he took 
his seat in the large arm-chair, and called around 
him the young people (his own children, and the 
sons and daughters of his thirteen brothers 
and sisters) who had shared the bountiful feast 
he had provided for them! How gentle and 
loving he was to all. I believe there are few 
wranglers for high honors at our universities 
and colleges that feel greater satisfaction in suc- 
cess than did our little ones. Each’ produced 
the gift-book given by ‘Uncle Joseph’ at the 
preceding New Year holiday. Those who had 
read and well-used their books joyfully answered 
his call. If an admonition were needed, how 
kind it was! how impressive his reproof! how 
many of his lessons have made impressions never 
to be effaced! It seems to me that he omitted 
no opportunity.” We have inserted at length 
this testimony of an eye-witness: it is better 
than an elaborate encomium. It proves that 
Joseph Curtis, in his philanthropic career, did 
not overlook the duty nearest him. His benefi- 
cence radiated from the central point, home. 
He had a strong feeling for the claims of blood, 
and so Christianly modest was he in his bene- 
factions to his family that some of them are 
ignorant to this day that the help came from 
“Uncle Joseph.” 

It may be asked how, with his moderate 
means, he was able to do all this. How, with 
a growing family to support, sustained, in com- 
fort and respectability, frugally, but never stinted, 
he was able so liberally to impart to others. 
We answer that he was diligent in business ; 
that he did thoroughly whatever he undertook 
to do; that he had a judicious economy ; that 
he was strictly temperate, and abstemious in 
personal expenses; and, finally, that through all 
his life he held to one tenet of his good old 
father—the Sandimanian’s Creed—and_ never 
suffered property to accumulate. His practical 
faith was, 

“Savings are but thrown away, 
Hoarded manna, 
Moths and worms shall on it prey.” 

He left nothing at the risk of financial “ pan- 
ics.’ All was safely invested according to the 
good old rule, “ that whieh is given is saved.” 
His example is open to all who neither aim at 
riches or fear poverty ; and iet it be remembered 
that riches and poverty are, for the most part, 
mere fancy terms. 

“ For he that needs five thousand pounds to live, 

Is full as poor as he that needs but five.” 

Omitting necessarily many beautiful incidents 
in his home life, we select a few notices of his 
interest in those beyond the family circle. 

“ Deeds not words,” was the motto of his life. 


One of Mr. Curtis’s relatives writes with a He was every where a diligent head and heart 


touching earnestness of the annual family assem- 


‘worker. He joined the Manumission Society 
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in 1811, and was associated in the Standing 
Committee with men still held in grateful 
remembrance as public benefactors—Peter A. 
Jay, Cadwallader Colden, Isaac M. Ely, 
and others. ‘There were some hundreds of 
cases of trial occurring every year between slaves 
claiming and masters denying their right to 
freedom, and nearly every one of these were 
looked after and the slaves’ rights vindicated by 
Joseph Curtis.” For eight years he worked in 
this holy cause. This is not the work of an 
idle man who is trying to fill up vacant hours, 
or even conscientiously employing leisure time, 
but it might be strictly called “ over-work ”’— 
work over and above that done every day to 
supply the necessities of his family—work only 
to be remunerated when to every man shall be 
rendered according to his work. 

But, though not paid in any sordid sense, his 
labors were gratefully recognized. After spend- 
ing three winters in Albany as an outside at- 
tendant on the sittings of the Legislature there, 
his labors and those of his coadjutors were suc- 
cessful, and in the session of 1817, an act of 
universal emancipation was passed. 

There was a completeness in all Joseph Cur- 
tis’s labors. He did not drop his interest in the 
cause of the colored people when he obtained 
the manumission act. He took part in the in- 
stitution of schools for their children, frequently 
visited them, and, in particular, one at Flatbush. 
This he attended every Sunday. “He left 
home,” says Miss Curtis, “ at half-past four in 
the morning, walked to Flatbush, a distance of 
six miles,taught all day,and returned at evening.” 

The condition of the children in our city who 
are born of vicious, or ignorant and negligent 
parents, and of such as are left to the casualties 
of orphanage, was an anxious concern to him. 
He felt the injustice of society in leaving these 
wretched, helpless little creatures without train- 
ing or notice of any sort, and then, for inevita- 
ble vices or petty crimes, condemning them to 
prison, and to the corrupting society of such as 
were hardened by long experience of crime. He 
had a gift to discern God’s image, obscured as it 
might be by rags and dirt, and all the miserable 
habits of vagrancy. When, in his walks about 
the wharves and in the ship-yards, he met a 
gang of rowdy boys with ragged clothes and un- 
washed faces, he paused to observe them at 
‘marbles,’ ‘ pitch-pennies,’ or some rougher 
game. He soon became interested in the gleams 
of intelligence that appeared in one boy’s supe- 
rior skill over another. Disputes would arise ; 
oaths and blows follow; then came the moment 
for Joseph Curtis to interpose ; and when he 
saw the most audacious boy mollificd by his 
gentle voice and calm reproof, and saw eyes 
brimming with tears upturned to him (for he 
who, when a boy himself, had mastered wild 
horses, could, with like gentleness, subdue these 
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little outlaws,) and watched the latent spark of 












love at the bottom of their hearts rekindling by 
the breath of his love, and the smiles coming, and 
the lingering look after him as he turned from 
them, he said, “These boys might be saved,” 
And when he met poor little brawlers in the 
street, or young things, bare-headed and bare- 
footed, dodging into areas with the empty alms- 
baskets, and mouths full of lies put inte their 
lips instead of morning prayers, he would say, 
still seeeing in their young faces traces of the 
hand that made them, “They ought to be 
saved.” 

Aud finally, when he saw children—mere chil- 
dren—in the police courts condemned to prison 
for petty pilfering, and to contact with men 
steeped in crimes, horrible schoolmasters in ini- 
quity, his heart cried out, ‘They must be 
saved.” 

And so arose the “ House of Refuge for Ju- 
venile Delinquents,” and under Joseph Curtis’s 
fatherly discipline we have the best testimony 
that many were saved. 

Love was Joseph Curtis’s key-note, and the 
effect he produced with it would remind one 
(who has ever seen the experiment) of the regu- 
lar and beautiful forms into which grains of sand, 
in a chaotic state, are transposed by a single 
note of music. 

He was superintendent of this institution for 
some years, and after his resignation from that 
office,-he became in 1826 a partner in a jewel and 
pencil-case manufactory. 

He found fourteen apprentices in the estab- 
lishment ; their number was afterward augmented 
to thirty. His first consideration was for them 
—his first consideration was always for young 
people ; they had the material that was to be 
moulded and formed, and by training them he 
could best secure their happiness, and benefit 
his country by preparing for it good citizens. 
He was a true patriot, and no politician. 

He found these apprentices, some of them 
living in the families of their employers, and 
others boarding in cheap lodging-houses. He 
collected them all in a house adjoining his own 
home, and there entered upon a system of train- 
ing which he detailed in a letter to a friend, at 
that friend’s request, who vainly hoped the sys- 
tem might be diffused. 

We shall transeribe a great portion of the 
letter, which is modestly prefaced with a con- 
fession of his ‘‘ deficient education.” 

After their first breakfast he read the Scrip- 
tures to them, and then told them that, as they 
were henceforth to live together, they should 
adopt some rule of life, and in the evening they 
would again meet to consider what that rule 
should be. 

In the evening he began by stating that great 
truth which lies at the foundation of our coun- 
try’s Declaration of Independence, that all men 
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are in the pursuit of happiness, and then led 
them to consider what would most surely promote 
their happiness here and hereafter. He told 
them the secret lay in a few words taught by 
Christ, and proven by all observation and on | 
perience: “Do unto others as ye would that. 
othersshould dounto you.’’ He then paraphrased | 
this golden rule, and made it plain to the boys | 
that, as each one loved to have his own way and 
and will, it was best to come to an understand- | 
ing how each should best secure his own rights, 
and prevent the infringement of the rights of 
others; that, as time was their most precious | 
possession, they should first agree how that was | 
to be disposed of. 

‘I proposed, therefore,’’ writes Mr. Curtis, 
‘“‘that a committee should be appointed to take 
the subject into consideration, and report at their 
earliest convenience.” The following report. 
was duly presented : 

“‘ Mr. Curtis is our executive. Each boy is a. 
member of the republic, and all rules and regu- | 
lations, and the execution of the same, shall be 
made and adjudged by the body. 

“The hour for going to bed shall be ten, 
o'clock, when the lights shall be all extin-| 

uished.”’ 

(“ This,” says Mr. Curtis, “ I did, and it gave 
me an opportunity to observe and correct what 
many mothers neglect, the maintenance of neat- 
ness and comfort in their bed-rooms, and their | 
perfect ventilation.’ One of his family says, | 
‘“‘ My father never omitted going every night to 
the bed of each apprentice.” To a friend he, 
himself said, “‘I always tucked in the littlest | 
fellows, and gave them a good-night kiss.’’) 

We proceed with the articles of this juvenile | 
Constitution. ‘ Not a word is to be spoken un- 
less addressed to the foreman of the room, who 
is chosen by the inmates of the room, to hold 
his appointment during pleasure. His duty is | 
to see that order, decency, and decorum are 
observed, and that every garment is kept in its 

lace. 

“On Sabbath-days each member must attend 
the sacred meetings of the church his parents 
shall select, unless excused by the executive. 

“Monday, Wednesday, and Thursday eve- 
pings shall be devoted to English studies ; Tues- 

ay and Friday evenings to such amusements as 
shall be agreed on for the time; Saturday eve- 
ning to gymnasium exercises, and to cleansing 
the body with soap and water. 

“ Every Monday evening a chairman must be 
. balloted for to take the chair of the executive 
during his absence. 

‘““No member can attend a fire without the 
permission of the executive. 

‘The body can pardon or release from any 
punishment.” 

Joseph Curtis, in writing to one of his friends 





says, “ We think some of our boys have shown | 
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themselves superior to any in this country. 
More than one has done work in watch-cases 
and dials that has not been equalled in Eng- 
land. 

“The advantages of our boys for variety of 
work have been greater than in any other shop 
in the city. Colored men were employed for 
cleaning the shop and for the dirty work usually 
done by the youngest boys, so that they went at 
once to their craft. It was the study of their 
employers to elicit their thinking faculties, and 
if any one suggested an improvement in a tool 
to facilitate his work, he was allowed the benefit 
of it. This practice led the boy, if he had a 
genius for invention, to discover it. Some be- 


‘came tool-makers of masterly workmanship, and 


executors of work that in Europe embraces six 
or eight distinct btanches.” Joseph Curtis ex- 
presses his conviction that the received opinion 
that it takes six or seven years to perfect a work- 
man is erroneous. * If,” he says, “the boy is 
made a reflecting being, and proper encourage- 
ment is given to him to ascertain what talent he 


| may possess, ke may learn in the working of 


wood and metal all he is capable of in one 
year.” 

Joseph Curtis maintained that development of 
talent and acquisition of knowledge, and not 
tariffs and legislative enactments, are necesssary 
to make us, through our manufactures, indepen- 
dent of England. “ Let,” he says, “our me- 
chanical arts be as free as our agriculture, and 


_ they will be found to stand upon a foundation 


that England (nor Europe) can not attain until 
she changes her mode of treating her apprentices. 
They are taught to do as they are told, and not 
taught to think, and in this way are made to 
serve capitalists. The great doctrine of the di- 
vision of labor, which makes a pin, in its forma- 
tion, pass through five or six hands, will forever 
hold the operator in servitude.” 

The best part of his training, the most delicate 
and difficult, that on which he was most intent, 
in which he never wearied, morning, noon, or 
night, he was too modest to set down in the 
communication to his friend from which we have 
quoted. He labored to make his boys good me- 
chanics and intelligent men: this was necessary 
to their success and good standing in life; but 
he desired much more to make them good Chris- 
tian men, for this he felt to be essential beyond 
this short and uncertain life; so he cultivated 
their good affections, he watched against their 
selfish propensities, he tried to put in them the 
generous feeling that should make them refuse 
any sceming good to themselves that must in- 
volve others in loss. He never wearied his boys 
with what boys very soon weary of, and call, be- 
cause it does weary them, preaching; but his 
daily life spoke to their hearts, and it flowered 
out from that text, “ Deal justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with your God.” 
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Thus, briefly must his efforts for the public 
welfare be noticed here; for a minute detail we 
refer our readers to the book itself. 

He became a member of the Public School 
Society in 1839, and continued his membership 
till 1853, the epoch of its dissolution, or, rather, 
the epoch when the Public Schools and the 
Ward Schools were amalgamated. He then 
went into the Board of Education as one of its 
fifteen commissioners, and “ worked diligently,” 
says George Trimble, his honored associate, “ till 
his term expired.” 

Towards the close of his life, the author re- 
marks :— 


Joseph Curtis never boasted, never even ex- 
pressed self-approval, but he enjoyed the peace 
of the faithful man. If he had any qualities 
conspicuous above his other virtues, they were 
his modesty and humility. They were the more 
striking, not being, pur excellence, the graces of 
philanthropists. They live in the world’s eye, 


and are pampered by its praise, and their weak- | 
ness is at the point of vanity and vainglory. | 


After a long and intimate intercourse with him, 
we can say that we never heard him boast of, 
any thing he had done, or even advert to his. 
sacrifices for the Manumission Society, to his 
great work at the House of Refuge, to his care | 


| do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk hum- 

| bly with thy God?” I have fallen short,” he 

| added, “ but I have faith to hope all will be for- 
given.” At nine o’clock on the evening of that 
_ Saturday his spirit passed on. 

| “I heard a voice saying, ‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord’” ' 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 29, 1859. 





MarRigD, at the residence of the bride’s father, 
on Third day the 18th of lst mo. 1859, by the order 
| of the religious Society of Friends, CurisTian Fritts 
| to Miranpa Suwepon, daughter of Danizen Gue, of 
, Farmington, Ontario County, N. Y. 











| Diep, on the 10th of the 12th month, Rosert Smita, 
in the 76th year of his age. He was a member of 
Buckingham Monthly Meeting of Friends, Bucks 
county, in which sphere his sound judgment and re- 
ligious experience qualified him for extensive useful- 
ness; many of its important offices he filled satisfac- 
torily to his friends, and to the promotion of the 
cause of truth. Ever encouraging others by his ex- 
ample, to greater dedication of heart, and in the im- 
pressive language of conduct, extending the invitation, 
“This is the way, walk ye therein.” 
As a husband, father, neighbor, and friend, he was 
equally praiseworthy, affording evidence both in his 





of his apprentices, to his devotion to the schools, ! jife and in his death, of the efficacy of divine grace on 
or to any one or all of his good deeds as reflect- | the heart. At the head of a numerous family, his in- 
ing any merit on himself, and no man recognized | fluence was peculiarly manifested ; but as love to God 
with a more generous appreciation the well-doing | includes the love of man, his benevolence of feeling 


} 


of others. He not only did not seek renown, 
but he avoided notoriety. He was quiet in all 
his ways. His good works were as silently per- 


formed as the underground processes of Nature, 
and as beneficent as the dews of heaven. We 
believe there are few of his fellow-citizens that 
are aware how much they owe to him of the im- 
provements of their sewerage, their fire depart- 
ment,* and the ventilation of their public build- 
ings. And who shall reckon the value of his 
services for the young ? and where is its limits ?” 


During his last illness he said :— 


“You may be asked, my children, what sect 
your father was of. Tell them I was of no sect, 
and that my religion may be found in the eighth 
verse of the sixth chapter of Micah. He then 
repeated the words in a low but unfaltering tone: 
“He hath shown thee, O man, what is good ; 
and what doth the Lerd require of thee, but to 





* “He invented the ¢rap that is the plumbers’ great 
agent in keeping nauseous fumes from our domestic 
wastepipes and public sewers. He invented and car- 


ried the first torch that lighted firemen on their peril- 
ous way to the succor of burning homes. ‘He was 
engaged almost to the last hour of his life in devising 
& method, which bids fair to be successful, for curing 
the inhuman slipperiness of our Russ pavement, 


whose cruelty to beasts had moved his tender heart.” 
—Dr. Bellow’s Sermon. 





| was not limited to the family circle, but beamed on all 
| with whom he became associated. . 


——, At Burlington, New Jersey, on the 4th inst.; 
Satur A., wife of William T. Hopkins, in the 35th 
year of her age. 


, in Chatham, N. Y., on the Fifth of 8th mo. 
last, Oxrve Mosuer, wife of Joseph Mosher, and 
daughter of Seth Smith, in the 59th year of her age, 
a member of Chatham Monthly Meeting. 


In the obituary notice of Elizabeth E. Lea, pub- 
lished 1st mo. 15th, in the sixteenth line read, the 
Heavenly Father, and in the seventh line from the bot- 
tom read, those affairs. 








We believe the following letter, never before 
published, will be acceptable to many of our 
readers. ° 

New York, 7th of Ist mo., 1799, 

Dear Friend, Edward Garrigues.—Thy very 
acceptable letter, dated some time past, came duly 
to hand, and the information it contained excited 
fresh and fellow feeling sympathy with thee and 
thine, as also many more dearfriends of your city 
who have passed through the late very trying 
dispensation, especially those who thought it 
right not only to continue in their own habita- 
tions, but also to keep up their religious meet- 
ings in their stated seasons. And what soul- 
solacing consolation it affords, to find that the 
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Shepherd of Israel was near and graciously af- 
forded a portion of His holy and life-giving 
presence, for the strengthening, support and 
preservation of the faithful who dare confide in 
His all-sufficient and all-powerful arm for succor 
and support through the varied dispensations of 
His divine providence, which he is meting out 
in his inscrutable wisdom to the children of men, 
for their instruction and refinement. These as 
they persevere in faith and a holy dependance 
ou Him who is the rock of their salvation, will 
find Him to be a God near at hand and a present 
helper in every needful time, and He will make 
all their ‘beds in their sickness ; He wounds to 
heal, kills to make alive, and in all things shews 
himself gracious to those who love him. 

Magnified forever be His most glorious arm, 
for his merey endureth forever ; yea, let every 
true born Israelite say, that his mercy endureth 
forever. And dear Edward, let us ever keep in 
view for our consolation and encouragement, 
that as gold is tried in the fire, so are acceptable 
men in the furnace of affliction. The fire burns 
but the stubble and consumes the dross and the 
tin, and therefore makes the pure gold shine 
the brighter. And oh! saith my soul, may all 
who go under our name, be willing to go down 
again and again into the furnace, that the dross 
aud the tin and the reprobate silver, which are 
abundantly prevalent among us, may be consum- 
ed and done away, for verily I believe the Lord 
hath a controversy with his people, and He is 
pleading, and will plead with them as in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat. 


My love to all enquiring friends, as though 
named, and a large ‘share to thyself and thy 
dear wife and children, in which I conclude 
affectionately thy friend, 

Eras Hicks. 


Three Lectures on the Early History of the So- 
ciety of Friends, in Bristol and Somerset- 
shire, by WILLIAM TANNER. 

(Continued from page 715.) 


I do not think that any one who has examin- 
ed the minutes of our earlier meetings for discip- 
line, and observed the character and the extent 
of the delinquency noticed in them, could enter- 
tain the idea that the first years of the Society’s 
existence are in all respects to be considered a 
golden age. Perhaps a mistake has sometimes 
been made in reference to those early times by 
overrating the purifying effect which persecution 
would-exercise on the body: I do not mean as 
respects its influence on individual minds, but 
as to its tendency to repress insincere profes- 
sion. No doubt many insincere persons were 
Kept aloof from the Society in the days of perse- 
cution, by the fear of suffering: but it may not 
have been sufficiently considered that another 
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effect of persecution was to develope to a large 
extent the kindly and charitable feelings of the 
little flock towards each other; and that the free 
extension of pecuniary and other aid, resulting 
therefrom, would prove a temptation to some, 
whose aim it would be to avail themselves of the 
aid, and at the same time to evade the sufferings 
which others bore so faithfully. I have no doubt 
that, as respects many of the members, the period 
under consideration was one in which singleness 
of purpose, devotedness of heart, and uucom- 
promising faithfulness, were exhibited to a far 
greater degree than has since been commonly 
witnessed amongst us : but it must be considered 
that, even as respects the sincere and earnest 
members of the body, there had been, in many 
instances, a want of that early religious care 
and training which cannot be fully compensated 
for by any of the advantages of after years. I 
was often reminded of some of these features of 
our Society’s early history, by what I had the 
opportunity of witnessing, some time since, of 
the state of things among our dear Friends in 
Norway. One sees there a community of per- 
sons who have come together on the grounds of 
professed individual conviction (few, if any, of 
the adults having had a birthright in the 
Society); and it is refreshing to witness the 
zeal, and love, and self-denial by which many of 
them are actuated ; but one cannot be among 
them without feeling how great a loss has been 
sustained by more than a few, for want of the 
early culture to which I have alluded. 

In Somersetshire, and perhaps in Bristol also, 
many of the first converts appear to have belong- 
ed to the laboring class of society: tothe same 
class, indeed, from which Whitfield and Wesley 
drew a large number of their disciples in the 
following century. There were, in Somerset- 
shire, three times as many meetings as at pre- 
sent; but there are more reasons than one why 
we should hesitate to use this comparison as a 
test of the religious strength of the body in these 
different periods; many of thesg meetings were 
small, a number of them were held in private 
houses; and from a very early time frequent 
complaints were made of the great slackness of 
Friends in many places in attending the meet- 
ings for discipline. The following is a minute 
of the West Division Monthly Meeting, in 1676: 
‘‘ Here is none of Minehead or Withell, Wivelis- 
combe nor Milverton, nor Polden Hill, nor Taun- 
ton, to attend upon the service of truth.” There 
were often not more than from four to six Friends 
present at that Monthly Meeting; and similar 
complaints were made of some of the other meet- 
ings in the county, and of the attendance of the 
Quarterly Meeting. 

Many of the first Quarterly Meetings were 
held at Ilchester, apparently in consequence of 
the great number of Friends who were there as 
prisoners. The ordinary prison being full, two 
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old buildings, known asthe Nunnery* and the 
Friary, were also used as prisons for Friends. In 
the hall of this Ilchester Friary, many of the 
first Somersetshire Quarterly Meetings were held. 
On one occasion, when the permission to meet 
there was refused them, the landlord of the inn 
at which they met was fined £40 for allowing 
them the use of his house (£20 for the Men’s, 
and £20 for the Women’s Meeting), and he in- 
{ curred £20 expense in the attempt to defend him- 
self at the Sessions. Friends afterwards repaid 
him these sums. The names of most of the 
Somersetshire Meetings at present in existence 
are given in the earliest list. Sidcot and Claver- 
ham are not mentioned, but were established 
soon after. Blackwell, Nailsea, and Bourton, 
formed one meeting in the neighborhood of the 
latter, as did Cheddar and Berrington near the 
former. The Friends probably went from Ched- 
dar to Berrington on foot, passing between the 
Cheddar Cliffs across the highest ridge of Men- 
dip, and through the Berrington Coomb ; a walk 
almost equal in picturesque beauty to some of 
those by which I have seen Norwegian peasants 
; wending their way toa place of worship. In 
that neighborhood resided William Lawrence of 
Axbridge, and William Goodridge of Banwell, 

both of whom suffered severe imprisonment. 
The meeting for discipline, established in 
Bristol in 1667, unlike the meetings of which I 
have spoken, was not made subordinate to any 
Quarterly Meeting. Bristol may be said, under 
this arrangement, as in its civil capacity, to have 
been “a city and county of itself.” On the oc- 
casion of the regular establishment of the Yearly 
Meeting in London, in the year 1672, it was de- 
cided that it should consist of six Friends for the 
City of London, three for the city of Bristol, 
two forthe town of Colchester, and one or 
two from each of the counties of England and 
Wales respectively. This meeting for discipline 
in Bristol continued to meet once in two weeks 















































































































































































































































Somersetshire, in 1784. Like the Monthly 
Meetings, it was occupied with the relief of the 
poor and of those who were sufferers from perse- 
cution, with proceedings in relation to marriage, 
and with the general maintenance of Christian 
discipline. 

Although the early meetings for dicipline 
were of so select acharacter, it was felt that some 
provision was needed for the regular extension 
of still more private care and oversight. Ata 





















































* It is stated by Collinson, in bis History of Somer- 
setshire, that this Nunnery was originally one of the 
hospitals, of which there were several in that county, 
devoted to the use of lepers, pilgrims, &. He speaks 
of the Friary as having been the house in which the 
famous Roger Bacon was born. This Friary, like 
our Bristol Friars, belonged to the order of Black 
Friars. The abbey kitchen, at Glastonbury, was an- 
other ecclesiastical building which served Friends for 
@ place of meeting. 






























































Quarterly Meeting for Somerset, held in 1686, a 
minute was adopted, stating that, “‘ Whereas 
some matters relating to truth are not fit to be 
discussed in a public Quarterly Meeting,” an ap- 
pointment was then made of six Friends from 
each Monthly Meeting. A time was fixed for 
them to meet ; and they were to appoint another 
time for such a meeting to be held, and acquaint 
their respective Monthly Meetings with it. Those 
meetings were to appoint them, or a like number 
of Friends in their places, to attend to such 
service. In the first month of 1698, the Quarter- 
ly Meeting issued a paper of disciplinary advice 
and direction, which was afterwards revised, and 
is called, in the early minutes, “the paper of 
particulars.” Two Friends were to be appointed 
in each Meeting to report, from time to time, as to 
the conduct of their members. This was just 
before the advice was issued by the Yearly Meet- 
ing to appoint overseers. In Bristol, a meeting 
was established as early as 1670, whose duty it 
was to extend such private care as was needed, 
previously to the charge against any Friend 
being laid before the Men’s Meeting. It was 
subsequently arranged that this meeting should 
be composed of ministering Friends, and of six 
Friends to be appointed annually by the Men’s 
Meeting, and that it should hold its mectings 
once a month. This Meeting, which continued 
in existence till 1765, was accustomed to under- 
take the oversight of the ministry as well as of 
the conduct of the members generally. It was 
not long, indeed, before it exceeded the powers 
entrusted to it by proceeding to disown impeni- 
tent offenders; and in 1697, the Men’s Meeting 
found it needful to adopt a minute expressly 
limiting the powers of this “ Monthly Meeting” 
to the preliminary dealing with delinquents, and 
declaring its entire subordination to the Two- 
weeks Meeting. As regards ministry, however, 
it was still accustomed to advise Friends, whose 


until its junction with the Quarterly Meeting of 
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ministry was not approved, to keep silence in 


mecting. 


Besides the appointment of overseers, other 
means of oversight, in use from an early time, 
were periodical meetings of the heads of families, 
in different places ; and the appointment of Com- 
mittees by the Monthly Meetings, to visit the 
families of Friends. 

The first mention which I find of queries to 
be answered to the Yearly Meeting in London, 
is in 1700. These referred chiefly to the suffer- 
ings and imprisonment of Friends: and the only 
one which bore on the state of the meetings was 
that which related tothe prosperity of truth, and 
the increase of unity, among Friends. Verbal 
answers appear to have been given for some years. 
The first publication of a book of extracts from 
the minutes aud advices of the Yearly Meeting, 
was made in 1783: but the following minute 
was adopted by the Quarterly Meeting of Somer- 
setshire, in 1739 : “ Understanding that a motion 
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has been made in the Yearly Meeting, at London, 
that an abstract of the minutes of the said meet- 
ing be drawn up for the use of Friends ; if said 
motion should be repeated, our representatives 
are ordered to second it.” 

Among the minutes of the first sitting of the 
Bristol Meeting, is one containing an offer to 
pay the passage of Wenlock Christison to New 
England, and another shortly after directing re- 
lief to be given to his wife. I suppose this to 
have been the same Friend who returned to 
Boston in 1660, after he had been banished on 
pain of death; and who, entering the court 
whilst sentence of death was being passed on his 
friend William Leddra, addressed a bold warn- 
ing to the Judges not to shed any more innocent 
blood. His warning did not prevent the execu- 
tion of William Leddra, but it does not appear 
that the barbarous spectacle was afterwards re- 
peated. Wenlock Christison himself, though 
sentenced to death, was liberated the following 
year. I suppose that he had in the mean time 
returned to England, and was now contemplating 
another visit of love to New England—but I 
have not met with any later record of his life. 
(In the previous year Wenlock Christison, of 
Sutton, is mentioned as having been sent to II- 
chester, for refusing to swear.) Others of the 
first minutes, relate tothe case of William White, 
a lad who had been turned out of doors by his 
father, (who was a serjeant,) for his attendance 
of Friends’ meetings. Friends were appointed 
to visit his father, and try to convince him of 
his “ unnaturalness ;”’ but as this failed, arrange- 
ments were made for the son’s apprenticeship. 
The following is a minute relating to his case : 
— Margaret Thomas having been spoken to 
concerning the tabling of William White, ac- 


cepts the terms proposed by Friends—3s. per 
week,”’* 
(To be continued.) 


CHARITY AND GOOD SPIRITS. 


Howard, the great philanthropist, was subject 
to great depression of spirits. Had he given way 
to them, he would probably have died a melan- 
choly madman years before he so nobly closed a 
well-spent and useful life. He declared that the 
best remedy he found for low spirits was to put 
on his hat and go out and find a poor family in 
sickness and wretchedness, whose wants he could 
In some way contribute to relieve. It was under 
this kind of penalty, if he relaxed, that he went 
on in the glorious mission in which he spent his 
days. Winter is the season when many are 
doing much good among the poor and distressed, 
when many feel the damp, dark, sunless days and 
the close of the year depressing them, even in 
the midst of prosperity, and when all such may 





* I suppose the word “ boarding” has the same sort 
of origin as “ tabling.” 


find many opportunities for thus promoting their 
own happiness and that of those around them. 

The remedy is a more natural one than most 
conceive. The sight of real wretchedness must 
make a reflecting person ashamed of those imagi- 
nary sorrows over which so many brood. 

Many a man sits in his own house, full of 
benevolent desires, longing to do good to some- 
body, anxious to make those around him happy ; 
but he does not know how, and seems to himself 
a useless and merely speculative being, incapable 
of doing good. Let that man only put on his 
hat and visit the garret of some poor family, or 
assist his poor relatives, and it will do good a thou- 
sand ways. ‘The money he throws away daily in 
luxury would feed and clothe and rejoice a dozen 
sick and starving families. Such benevolence 
will do more to promote economy than it will ever 
cost. It will all come back to him who gives, in 
saving him from foolish luxuries. It will show 
up the hollowness of the follies on which he 
wastes what might set up many a family. Fifty 
dollars extra on a piano might not seem much ; 
but there is many a poor and honest widow to 
whom a fifty dollar sewing machine would be a 
fortune ; and she could in time even repay the 
money it cost, to be lent in the same form to 
another and another. 

Wretched passengers on the sea of life, at this 
season, lie on the foam of every wave. Perhaps 
many and most of the misfortunes of the poor 
are more or less the result, in some way, of their 
own fault. But have those who have been more 
successful had no faults ? A kind word and help- 
ing hand may give the turn to the fortune of the 
child of misfortune, and raise up many such a 
one higher than could possibly be imagined by 
those who have never made the effort—never 
tried it— Public Ledger. 


WEARING OUT AND RUSTING OUT. 
A late citizen of Hartford, having retired 
from business with a competence, felt the want 
of regular employment, and adopted a judicious 


plan to secure it. After making provision for 
his children, he used his spare income, not in 
venturing on new speculations, but in furthering 
and supporting favorite objects of benevolence. 
By superintending the application of his public 
charities, he furnished himself with noble and 
useful occupation, in which both mind and body 
had ashare. Let the aged follow his example ; 
nay, let all the unemployed follow it—and thus 
keep their faculties from rusting. The mind, if 
properly exercised, does not grow old with the 
body, and the latter need not decay so fast as it 
does. There is no greater enemy to the health 
of both parts of the system, than idleness—we 
were going to say; but there is—in the absurd 
sensitiveness to a false sentiment, that compels 
to idleness, when the human being craves ac- 
tivity. 
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We do not hesitate to say, that this false sen- 
timent has slain its thousands and tens of thou- 
sands in this land, and that its slaughter has 
been most terrific among women. 

The woman who does not labor—rich and 
honored though she be—bears on her head the 
inevitable curse of Heaven. The curse works in 
her fai'ing health,—in her fading beauty,—in 
her fretful temper,—in her days devoured by 
ennui. Let her nor dare to think that, because 
she has no domestie circle to care for, she is free 
from the law meant to be universal. Let her 
not dare to quail before the judgment of some 
shallow fop or frivolous fair one, when she can 
find employment for mental and physical facul- 
ties. Let her not be afraid of the sneers of the 
brainless and the impertinent, who would insult 
apy woman who should walk out not attired in 
splendid silks, when it was known she could 
afford it. She has a higher duty to perform, setting 
aside that to Heaven,—a duty to herself. Un- 
employed powers waste away with frightful 
rapidity. 

We have not seldom seen women of fourscore 
whose active frames and perfect intellects have 
been said to show “the triumph of spirit over 
matter ;’’ whose powers of enjoyment were un- 
diminished. But never did we see one thus, 
whose life had been an idle one ; such were sure 
to sink into idiocy long before nature should 
have worn out. Consider this—women who are 
ashamed of being known to labor, because you 
do not need to do so! You do need it ;—the 
neglect is at your peril. Disease, imbecility, 
disgrace, threaten you if you are deterred from 
obeying the great law of nature—through fear 
of the laughter of fools—N. Y. Express. 


The fullowing touching effusion, from the pen of 
Adelaide Anne Proctor, presents the painful contrast 
of the different influences exerted upon children in 
the opposite classes of society. Those in large cities 
are often pained by the sad spectacle of innocent child- 
hood daily subjected to the contaminating intercourse 
of the dissolute and the unprincipled. Surrounded from 
infancy, by vicious examples, need we wonder, if under 
such demoralizing tutorage, the child swerves far- 
ther and farther from the path of rectitude ? 

How different is the situation of one nurtured 
amid more genial circumstances,—where “a halo 
is thrown around the good and right,” and every op- 
portunity is afforded for the proper exercise of the 
moral faculties. 


GOD'S GIFTS. 


God gave a gift to earth :—a child, 
Weak, innocent, and undefiled, 
Opened its ignorant eyes and smiled. 


It lay so helpless, so forlorn, 
Earth took it coldly and in scorn, 
Cursing the day when it was born. 


She gave it first a tarnished name, 
For heritage, a tainted fame, 
Taen cradled it in want and shame. 


All influence of good or right, 
All ray of God’s most holy light, 
She curtained closely from its sight. 


Then turned her heart, her eyes away, 
Ready to look again the day, 
Its little feet began to stray. 


In dens of guilt the baby played, 
Where sin, and sin alone, was made 
The law that all around obeyed. 


With ready and obedient care, 
He learned the tasks they taught him there, 
Black sin for lesson, oaths for prayer. 


Then Earth arose, and in her might, 
To vindicate her injured right, 
Thrust him in deeper depths of night. 


Branding him with a deeper brand 
Of shame, he could not understand, 
The felon outcast of the land. 


God gave a gift to earth :—a child, 
Weak, innocent, and undefiled, 
Opened its ignorant eyes and smiled. 


And Earth received the gift, and cried 
Her joy and triumph far and wide, 
Till echo answered to her pride. 


She blessed the hour when first he came 
To take the crown of pride and fame, 
Wreathed through long ages for his name. 


Then bent her utmost pride and skill 
To train the supple mind and will, 
And guard it from a breath of ill. 


She strewed his morning path with flowers, 
And Love, in tender dropping showers, 
Nourished the blue and dawning hours. 


She shed, in rainbow hues of light, 
A halo round the good and right, 
To tempt and charm the baby’s sight. 


And every step of work or play 
Was lit by some such dazzling ray, 
Till morning brightened into day. 


And then the World arose and said— 
Let added honors now be shed 
On such a noble heart and head. 


O, World! both gifts were pure and bright, 
Holy and sacred in God’s sight: 
God will judge them and thee aright! 


THE SNOW STORM. 


Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight ; the whited air 

Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 
The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the house-mates sit 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

Come, see the north wind’s masonry ! 

Out of an unseen quarry, evermore . 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 

Curves his white bastions, with projected roof, 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door ; 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work, 

So fanciful, so savage—naught cares he 

For number or proportion. Mockingly, 

On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths ; 

A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn ; 

Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
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Maugre the farmer’s sighs: and at the gate 

A tapering turret overtops the work ; 

And when his hours are numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring as he were not, 

Leaves when the sun appears, astonished art, 

To mimic in the slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night work, 

The frolic architecture of the snow. 


Emerson. 


From The National Magazine. 
SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN RUSSIA. 


BY H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


Winter: at Home and in the streets. 


It is said that people see the cold in Russia, 
and feel it in Italy. When I was in Russia I 
certainly saw the cold, and it did not appear at 
all necessary to go to Italy in order to feel it. 
Still, so great and ettective are the precautions 
taken against the common enemy, that when 
fortified behind double, or perhaps treble, win- 
dows in a thick-walled house, and protected in 
your occasional sorties by a stout armor of fur, 
you have nothing to fear from the attacks of this 
most unmerciful assailant. 

Russia in the summer is no more like Russia 
in the winter than acamp in time of peace is 
like a camp in presence of the enemy. More- 
over, snow is one of the chief natural produc- 
tions of the country ; and without it Russia is 
about as interesting as an orchard without fruit. 
We always think of Russia in connection with 
its frosts, and of its frosts in connection with 
such great events as the campaign of 1812, or 
the visit of the deputation from the Peace Society 
to the Emperor Nicholas. Accordingly, a for- 
eigner in Russia naturally looks forward to the 
winter with much interest, mingled perhaps with 
a certain amount ofawe. He waits for it, in fact, 
as a man waits for a thief, expecting the visitor 
with a certain\ kind of apprehension, and not 
without a due provision of life-preservers in the 
shape of goloshes, seven-leagued boots, scarfs, and 
fur-coats, &c. 

The house I lived in was in the middle of 
Moscow ; and, with the exception of the stoves, 
the internal arrangement was like that of most 
other dwellings in Europe. These stoves, how- 
ever, were nothing but thick hollow party-walls, 
built of brick, and sometimes separating, or con- 
necting, as many as three or four rooms, which 
are, of course, contrived so as to meet at the cor- 
ners. If, instead of opening like furnaces at 
the bottom, they had opened all the way down 
the front like cupboards, they would have made 
excellent wardrobes for hanging up clothes in du- 
ing the summer months; but as it was, they re- 
mained useless during nearly half the year. 
The outersides of these lofty intramural furnaces 
were faced with akind of white porcelain, though 
in many houses they are papered like the other 
walls of the room ; so that the presence of the 
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stove is only known in summer by two or three 
apertures like port-holes which have been made 
for the purpose of admitting the hot air, and 
which, when there is no heat within, are closed 
with round metal covers like the tops of canisters. 
Sometimes, especially in country-houses, the stove 
or peitchka as it is called, is not only a wall, but 
a wall which, towards the bottom, projects so as 
to form a kind of dresser or sofa, and which the 
lazier of the inmates use not unfrequently in 
the latter capacity. In the huts the pettchka is 
almost invariably of this form ; and the peasants 
not only lie and sleep upon it as a matter of course, 
but even get inside and use it as a bath Not 
that they fill their stoves with water,—that would 
be rather difficult ; but the Russian bath is merely 
a room paved with stone slabs and heated like 
an oven, in which the bather stands to be rubbed 
and lathered, and to have buckets of water poured 
over him, or thrown at him, by naked attendants ; 
and accordingly a stove makes an excellent bath 
on asmall scale. Asa general rule, every row 
of huts has one or more baths attached to it, 
which the inhabitants support by subscription ; 
but when this is not the case, the peasant, after 
carefully raking out the ashes, creeps into the 
hot peitchka, and is soon bathed in his own per- 
spiration. He would infallibly be baked alive 
but for the pailfuls of water with which he soon 
begins to cool his heatedskin. However, thanks 
to this precaution, he escapes without a singe, 
and issues uninjured from the fiery furnace, like 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego of old. 
When a stove is first lighted, the port-holes 
are kept carefully closed, to prevent the egress 
of carbonic acid gas ; but after the wood has be- 
come thoroughly charred, and every vestige of 
flame has disappeared, the chimney is shut down 
from the top, the covers are removed from the 
apertures, and the hot air is allowed to penetrate 
freely into the room ; then, if enough wood has 
been put into the peitchka, and the lid of the 
chimney closes hermetically, the sides of the 
stove will remain warm for twelve or fourteen 
hours, and the air of the room for a still longer 
period. Occasionally it happens that port-holes 
are opened while there still flickers alittle blue 
flame above the whitening embers. In this case 
there is death in the stove. The carbonic acid 
gas, which is still proceeding from the burning 
charcoal, enters the room, and produces asphyxia, 
or at all events some of its symptoms. If you 
have not time, or if you are already too weak, 
to open the door when you find yourself attacked 
by ougar (as the Russians call this gas), you had 
better throw the first thing you have at hand 
through the window ; and the cold air, rushing 
rapidly into the room, will then save you. A 
foreigner unaccustomed to the hot apartments 
of Russia will scarcely perceive the presence of 
ougar until he is already seriously affected by 
it; and in this manner the son ofthe Persian 
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ambassador lost his life two years ago in one of 
the principal hotels of Moscow. A native, how- 
ever, if the stove should chance to be “‘ covered” 
before the wood is thoroughly charred, will de- 
tect the presence of the fatal gas almost instan- 
taneously ; and having done so, the best remedy 
he can adopt for the headache and sickness, 
which even then will inevitably follow, is to rush 
into the open air, and cool his temples by copious 
applications of snow. Persons who are almost 
insensidle from the effect of ougar have to be car- 
ried out and rolled in the snow,—a process which 
speedily restores them to their natural condition. 

The attention of the stranger on entering a 
Russian house is at once attracted by the icon, 
or image of the Saviour, the Virgin, or some 
saint, in one of the corners of each room. The 
Russians, like the rest of the Eastern Church, 
are only half iconoclasts; and while their re- 
ligion excludes statuary, it enjoins the use of 
consecrated pictures. These images or orna- 
mented paintings (the ornaments may be in 


the highest possible relief, but the images must | 


not be literally graven images) are the Russian 


household gods, and are found in the rooms of | 
every habitation, rich or poor, great or small. | 
They attract your notice in the dismal cabins of 


the little steam-tugs, which ply between Cron- 
stadt and St. Petersburg, otherwise completely 
destitute of furniture: and you may discover 


them in the dazzling galleries of the Hermitage, | 


where they naturally make buta mean appearance 
in the presence of the master-pieces of Italian 


and Flemish art. The holy pictures belong, one | 


and all, to the Byz.ntine school. The glory 
round the head of the Saviour or Virgin is of 
solid metal—sometimes of silver or gold, but 
usually of brass, or at best of silver-gilt ; and when 
the image does not stand in a favorable light, the 
halo, which is alone visible, looks like a horse- 
shoe nailed to the wall. Sometimes the whole 
of the garments are covered with gilt plate, and 
the only parts of the painting which can be seen 
are the face and hands ; so that many of these 
compositions deserve to be looked upon as so 
much goldsmith’s work, rather than as produc. 
tions of art.* Many of these pictures (though 
fewer than formerly) are, indeed, manufactured in 
the true sense of the word at Souzdal, a town 
in the governmentof Vladimir, which is celebrated 
for its images, as Toula is famous for its hard- 
wares, Tarjok for its embroidered leather, and 
soon. There are seldom more than three colors 
employed, aud each of these has its own separate 


* The most celebrated specimen of the class is the 
immortal panagia of the Cathedral ofthe Assumption 
in the Kremlin, which is nothing less ( as the faithful 
affirm) than the Virgin, painted by St. Luke himself. 
It is surrounded by a frame of solid gold, and decora- 
ted with a jewelled halo, of which the principal ruby 
is worth 80,000 ronbles; while the total value of the 
gold-work and precious stones is said to amount to 
200,000 roubles. 


set of artists (or journeymen, as they may with 
more propriety be termed,) just as in the now ob- 
solete horn-bands of Russia each note had its 
own special executant. The only point at all re- 
markable in the workmanship of the Souzdal 
fraternity, is the fineness and evenness of the 
coloring. The painting is executed on a perfect- 
ly smooth surface of very hard wood : the pain- 
ter dilutes his color with large quantities of oil, 
and as he progresses polishes his work with a 
preparation of pumice-stone. When the artificer 
in red has finished his portion of the perform- 
ance, he hands it to the artificer in yellow, who 
in his turn passes it on to the artificer in blue ; 
then the worker in metal affixes the halo; and 
all is ready for the frame-maker, if a frame 
happen to be required. There are shops in every 
large: town devoted exclusively to the sale of 
icons: and an icon is the only thing in Russia 
which is bought and sold without the least hag- 
gling about the price ; for to attempt to cry down 
the value, even in a commercial sense, of a holy 
image, would be considered worse than unbecom- 
ing, while any attempt at extortion on the part 
of the vendor would of course be equally culpa- 
ble. 
| The size of the images is generally in inverse 
| proportion to the social rank of the person whose 
habitation they sanctify and adorn. Thus in 
| the booths of that permanent fair the Gastinnoi 
Dvor they assume the dimensions of historical 
| pictures, for the Russian dealer is as devout as 
_he is cunniug ; in the private residences of the 
merchants of the first guild they are about as 
| large as genre paintings ; while in the house of 
_ the nobles they seldom extend beyond the modest 
| limits ofa miniature. The smallest icon I ever 
| saw was in the dining-room of the Nobles’ Club 
|in Moscow, where, close to the ceiling in the 
eastern corner, is a black little image, looking at 
a distance very like the queen of spades, and 
certainly no bigger. 


Facing the house in which 1 lived were two 
detached houses, with the usual courtyards and 
| portes-cocheres. One of them had white walls 
| and a high, sloping roof of dark red sheet-iron ; 
the walls of the other were painted a very light 
yellow, and its roof was of a pale green. The 
light yellow walls enclosed a Tartar family, the 
most interesting portion—that isto say, the female 
portion—of which was never visible. The men, on 
the other hand, were most liberalin exhibiting 
themselves. They were constantly to be seen in 
their gaudy, silken dressing-gowns, and their 
round skull-caps ribbed with red and yellow. 
Sometimes these Tartars would make incursions 
into my apartments, and insist on selling me 
shawls, silks, and, above all, dressing-gowns, at 
eight times their original cost. On another oceasion 
they would come over with propositions for dispos- 
ing of a ton of Indian ink to a friend of mine,whom 
they happened to see making a sketch, and who 
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they were determined should not be stopped in 
his pursuit of art by want of materials. Proba- 
bly horse-flesh is difficult to digest; for every 
day after each meal, the Tartars would spend 
three or four hours sitting or lying down on the 
stone bench in front of their dwelling, and im- 
mediately opposite my windows. In the early 
part of September, the bench did not occupy 
altogether more than four or five hours of their 
time, and by the middle of the month they had 
nearly abandoned it. One morning about that 
period I observed a little puddle in the street 
with ice on the top, and from that day the Tar- 
tars took to digesting their horse-flesh indoors. 
Then to my alarm one of them came out again 
with a fur-coat, or shouba, which he began to 
brush with much care, as though he expected 
before long to have use for it. A few days after- 
wards I saw a sledge being conveyed along the 
street on the top of a cart laden with firewood. 
I confess this gave me just such a shock as I ex- 
perienced in Paris on the 3d of December 1851, 
when, before the firing had commenced, a party 
of soldiers passed solemnly along the boulevard, 
bearing a very significant brancard. The next 
morning there was a fall of snow, and the cream 
was brought in from the country in jars wrapped 
carefully round with matting to prevent it freez- 
ing. Hundreds of cabbages and thousands of 


potatoes, all wrapped up more or less in matting, 


were purchased and stowed away. Furlongs of 
wood ( in Russia wood is sold by the foot,) were 
laid up in the courtyard ; an inspector of stoves 
arrived to see that every peitchka was in proper 
working order; and an examiner and fitter-in 
of windows was summoned to adjust the usual ex- 
tra sash. At last the windows had been made 
fast, each pane being af the same time reputtied 
into its frame. On the window-sill, in the space 
between the outer and inner panes, was some- 
thing resembling a long deep line of snow, which 
was, however, merely a mass of cotton-wool placed 
there as an additional protection against the ex- 
ternal air. Indeed, the winds of the Russian 
winter have such powers of penetration that, in 
a room guarded by triple windows, besides shut- 
ters closed with the greatest exactness, you may 
see the white curtains slightly agitated when the 
howling outside is louder than usual. “ The 
wind,” says Gregorovitch in his Winter’s Tale, 
“howls like a dog ; and like a dog, too, will bite 
the feet and calves of those who have not duly 
provided themselves with fur-goloshes and doub- 
ly thick pantaloons. ’”’ Such a wind must not be 
suffered to intrude into any house intended to be 
habitable. 

Besides the cotton-wool, which is especially 
directed against draughts, the space between the 
two sashes is usually adorned with artificial 
flowers: indeed, the fondness of the Russians 
for flowers and green leaves, during the winter, 
is remarkable. The corridors are converted into 
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greenhouses by means of trelliswork covered 
with creepers. The windows of many of the 
apartments are encircled by evergreens, and in 
the drawing-rooms flower-stands form the princi- 
pal ornaments. At the same time en-rmous 
sums are paid for bouquets from the bhothouses 
which abound in both the capitals. Doubtless 
the long winters have some share in the pro- 
duction of this passion for flowers and green 
plants, just as love of country is increased by 
exile, and love of liberty by imprisonment. 
There are generally at least two heavy snow- 
storms by way of warning before winter fairly 
commences its reign. The first fall of snow 
thaws perhaps a few days afterwards, the second 
in about a week, the third in five months. Ifa 
lady drops her bracelet or brooch in the street 
during the period of this third fall, she need not 
trouble herself to put out hand-bills offering a 
reward for its discovery, at all events not until 
the spring ; for it will be preserved in its hiding- 
place, as well as ice can preserve it, until about 
the middle of April, when if the amount of the 
reward be greater than the value of the article 
lost, it will in all probability be restored to her. 
The Russians put on their furs at the first signs 
of winter, and the sledges make their appearance 
in the streets as soon as the snow is an inch or 
two thick. Of course at such a time a sledge is 
far from possessing any advantage over a car- 
riage on wheels ; but the Russians welcome their 
appearance with so much enthusiasm, that the 
first sledge-drivers are sure of excellent receipts 
for several days. The droshkies disappear one 
by one with the black mud of autumn; and by 
the time the gilt cupolas of the churches, and 
the red and green roofs of the houses, have been 
made as white as their own walls, the city swarms 
with sledges. But it is not until near Christ- 
mas, when the “ frost of St. Nicholas” sets in, 
that the sledges are seen in all their glory. 
The earlier frosts of October and November may 
or may not be attended to without any very 
dangerous results ensuing; but when the frigid 
St. Nicholas makes his appearance,—staying the 
most rapid currents, forming bridges over the 
broadest rivers, and converting seas into deserts 
of ice,—then a blast from his breath, if not 
properly guarded against, may prove fatal. How- 
ever, foreigners alone are afraid of him. He is 
the Russian’s best friend. Of the Russian peas- 
ant he is not only the patron-saint, but also the 
real benefactor. He is the greatest engineer in 
the country, and docs more in the department 
of roads and bridges in a single night, than the 
once illustrious Kleinmichel did in the whole 
course of his ministry. But when he approaches 
you, you must not go out to meet him otherwise 
than in a garment of fur, or the disrespect may 
be visited upon you with severity. This is the 
sole return he requires for his services in en- 
abling you to receive the veal of Archangel and 
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the beef of the Steppes, which can only be trans- 
ported in winter along his excellent roads. 
(To be continued.) 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The first steamer built on the Pacific coast, was 
launched at Portland, Oregon, in 11th mo.last. There 
has been a change in the governorship of Tahiti, and 
many reforms have been instituted, especially in the 
shipping laws, many of which have heretofore been 
very obnoxious, 

The Senate Post Office Committee have agreed to 
report a bill increasing the postage on letters to five 
cents, on all distances under three thousand miles. 
The committee are unanimous in the recommendation 
to abolish the franking privilege possessed by the mem- 
bers of Congress. 

A new cent has been struck at the Mint in Phila- 
delphia. It is of the same size, and composed of the 
same metal as the old cent, but it is much prettier in 
its device. The reverse, like the old cent, has a 
wreath surrounding the legend “ One cent,” but the 
obverse has fortunately discarded the bird of prey 
with which the old cent was disfigured, and its place 
has the head of an Indian woman with a coronal of 
feathers, and in the band, the noble word of Lingrry. 
Around the sides are the words “The United States 
of America,” and the date, 1859. 

The trial of three of the crew of the slaver Haidee 
which has been going on in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court at New York for some time past, was con- 
cluded on the 30th ult. In order to convict the 
prisoners, it was necessary for the prosecution to 
prove that they were of the crew of a vessel, owned in 
whole or in part by, or navigated for a citizen of the 
United States. It was proved to the satisfaction of 
the jury, that the Haidee did not come within the 
provisions of the statute, she having been sold by her 
American owner, and the accused were therefore ac- 


quitted. They are, however, still retained in prison 
to answer other charges. 

Amos Timons, a colored man, formerly of Salem, 
Ohio, is now confined in Memphis (Tenn.) jail, charged 


with being a fugitive slave. He went as a boat hand 
to Tennessee, and being a stranger, it was supposed 
he was arunaway. He will be confined in jail until 
proven to be free. Papers establishing his freedom 
have been forwarded to him. 

Commander Maury, in one of his lectures on the 
“ Highways and Byways of the Ocean,” states that 
animal matter, at the bottom of the deep sea, owing 
to the superincumbent pressure, the exclusion of light 
and heat, and the saline properties of the water, can- 
not decompose, but remain precisely in the state in 
which it is deposited for ages and ages. 

The United States Court at Charleston, bas refused 
to turn Captain Corrie, of the yacht Wanderer, over 
to the jurisdiction of the U. S. Court, in Georgia, but 
grants an order for his arrest, and orders that his 
trial take place within the limits of the jurisdiction 
wherein he wss arrested. 

Among the passengers in the Africa, were Dominic 
Lynch, of Hong Kong, who crossed the Isthmus of 
Suez in December by railroad, in eleven hours. It 
was the first trip over the road. There was a large 
number of passengers, and a heavy freight of India 
silks, &c. 

The National Intelligencer gives the following geo- 
graphy of the new Territories of the United States : 

“ Dacotah” is what was the western half of Minne- 
sota Territory. When the State was formed, a line 
was drawn through the middle of the Territory, from 
north to south. The eastern part became the State 
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of Minnesota; the western is unorganized, and with- 
out a government. 

‘¢ Arizona” is a combination of the south part of 
New Mexico with the Mesilla Valley strip of land 
which we purchased from Mexico in 1854. The latter 
is without a local Government. 

“Nevada” is the western half of Utah, lying be- 
tween Salt Lake and California. 

‘‘ Laramie” means the western part of Nebraska, in 
which the fort of that name is situated. 

‘“‘ Superior” or “Ontonagon,” is the peninsula be- 
tween Lake Superior and Michigan, part of which 
now belongs te Michigan, and part to Wisconsin. 

“Colono” embraces the recently discovered gold 
regions of Pike’s Peak, Cherry Creek, &c., including 
parts of the Territories of Kansas, Nebraska, Utah, 
and New Mexico; nearly all, however, being taken 
from Kansas. It contains about 120,000 square miles, 
and nearly 2,000 inhabitants. 

On the 20th inst., an explosion took place at Du 
Pont’s powder mills, near Wilmington, Delaware Two 
persons were killed. The Evening Bulletin, in speak- 
ing of it says :— 

“Tt is a curious circumstance that, while this shock 
was felt with great severity at Newark, Del., and at 
Chester, and very distinctly at Philadelphia, the peo- 
ple of Wilmington, although only four miles distant, 
knew nothing of the explosion. We bave heard this 
explained in the following manner: The mills at Du 
Pont’s works all face the Brandywine. Their rears 
are constructed of heavy masonry, while the fronts 
are built of light wood work, in order to divert the 
force of an explosion towards the creek, where there 
are no buildings todamage. This arrangement caused 
the shock to come over in the direction of Philadel- 
phia, while the heavy rear portion of the mill, being 
in the direction of Wilmington, protected that city 
from the violence of the concussion. The moisture 
in the atmosphere also assisted to convey the sound a 
great distance. The shock was felt at the State House, 


in this city, at precisely sixteen minutes past four 
o'clock.” 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiocr anp Meat.—The Flour market is more active 
and prices higher. The sales of superfine are at $5 755 
88 for extra, and $5 87 a $6 25 for extra family. The 
sales to the retailers and bakers are within the range of 
the same figures, and fancy lots from $6 25 up to $7 75. 
Sales of Rye Flour and Corn Meal continue limited. 
The former is held at $4 00, and Corn Meal at $3 50 
a 3 62 per barrel for Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with little 
inquiry. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania at $1 32 
a $1 35 per bushel for fair and prime Ked, and $1 45 
a $1 55 for prime White. Ryeis steady and in demand 
at 86 cts. Corn is in light demand; new ranges at 
76a 78 cts. Oats are steady. Sales of prime Dela- 
ware at 47 cts., and Pennsylvania at 48 cents. 

CLovEeRSEED meets a fair inquiry at $6 50 a $6 75 
per 64 lbs. for fair and prime quality. Sales from 
second hands at $6 88. Last sales of Timothy at 
$2 12, and of Flaxseed at $1 70. 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
The Spring Session of this School, taught by 
Jane Hillborn and Sisters, will commenee the 21st of 
2d mo. 1859, and continue twenty weeks, The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 

English education. 
Trrms.—$60 per session, one half payablein advance. 
For Circulars, containing further particulars, address 

JANE HILLBORN, 


ist mo. 22d, 2m. Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. 





